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TERMS: 


The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
R. <. M t- 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MArriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢f mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 


selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her | 


down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
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leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are | 


families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 


permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for itis | 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception | 


or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and child of the Cx ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 








mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and | 


must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 


that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- | 


sons wh 1 tah d a living. i i | ‘ 
ee ee ee dered, gaily-tasseled curtains, hanging against win- 


those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 


done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- | 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 


seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for | 


Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 


Communities right where they are. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

April 3.—One acre of peas sowed to-day. 

—T. reports as follows : 

“The removal of the printing department to the 
Arcade, involves a change in the disposition of the 
rooms on the second floor of our Tontine building. 
The carpenters are now at work making of the old 
composing-room, six nice sleeping-rooms and a 
pleasant sitting-room, beside a convenient bath- 
and sink-room. Of the old press-room will be 
made three dormitories. These additions will 
greatly add to the comfort of our large family.” 


—Onur naturalist will shortly add to his collection 
a curiosity in the shape of some white mice. He 
recently became the possessor of a pair through 
the kindness of one of our Joppa neighbors—a 
walk of six miles being the only price paid for 
them. A party of us had the pleasure to-day of 
seeing a great family of these little creatures, 
which is kept and cared for by a young lady. Last 
August she obtained a single pair of these mice, 
and we saw thirty or forty of them in a cage—per- 
haps two feet long, one foot wide, and not a foot 
high—of al] sizes and ages, from the patriarch of 
the family, down to tiny three-day-olds, with eyes 
unopened. They are of the same size as our gray 
mouse; of a pure white, with pink eyes. We sup- 
pose them to be albinos, but Mr. H. thinks that 
the white mice are a distinct breed found in China, 
and are brought over to San. Francisco in the 
Chinese junks. Several attempts have been made 
to cross the white and the gray mice, but no mon- 
grelhas ever been produced. Ina litter of four, two 
will be entirely white and two entirely gray—there 
will be no mixture of color. The young lady said 
that she gives them all kinds of food with the ex- 
ception of any thing suur or salt, which they will 
not eat. They never drink any thing but milk. To 
see so many tiny animals living together under one 
small roof was quite suggestive of a “‘ happy fami- 
ly,” but we learned that they are very far from it. 
The male mice engage in frequent battles and get 
black eyes for a time, in consequence. 


—We have done it! Months ago a formidable 
committee said it was best to remove the printing- 
office to the barn (Arcade, for polite), and lo, and 
behold! here we are, printers, compositors and 
editors—editing, composing and printing—to the 
“dulcet warblings” of many-voiced lambkins, in- 
terspersed with the “cooings” of doves who con- 
stantly fly past our windows while we work. Was 
there ever a printing-office with such pastoral sur- 
roundings as ours? Absurd to the last degree, per- 
haps,—* ridiculous,” so Miss L. says—and yet we 
begin to like it, and are already feeling as much at 
home as we did in our former convenient quarters 
at the Tontine. A casual observer in passing by, 
might possibly notice the incongruity of silver-bor- 


dows overlooking a barn-yard not over-sweet, and 
be puzzled to guess what it meant. But were he 
to walk through this muddy yard (our plank-walk 
isn’t made yet), and enter the building, crossing 
over the hay-strewn floor, and after noting the am- 
ple conveniences for raising calves and sheep, walk 
up the long and somewhat tedious staircase in 
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front of him, he would find himself in a small hall 
with doors at either end. Choosing the one at the 
left, he would suddenly open into a somewhat spa- 
cious apartment, which contrasting so widely with 
the scene below-stairs, might bewilder him. With 
the cries of the ‘‘baa-baas ” still ringing in his ears 
he would hardly be prepared to see a well-arranged 
composing-room. This might be called going from 
the ridiculous to the sublime! Our new room is 
rather stylish, we think—larger, higher and better 
lighted, and every way as pleasant as the office we 
left. The doors and window-casings are neatly 
grained, the floor is handsome and newly oiled. 
The only drawback we have yet found is the ab- 
sence of steam. Going back to stoves—tugging 
coal up the long stairway, sifting ashes, occas- 
ional inhalations of gas and all that—isn’t very 
nice; but then, summer is coming! That’s what 
the man tells us who has charge of the heating, 
adding that perhaps—only Zerhaps mind you— 
they will put in steam-coils this autumn. We hope 
they will. 

It was no small affair moving down here, you 
may imagine. How we ever managed to do it, and 
print the paper, is a wonder. Every body thought 
it would take us a week to get settled. It didn’t— 
we were settled in three days. Our luggage being 
of the weighty kind, it took men and horses to 
lift it. Type, type-stands type-cases, proof-press, 
galley-stands, galley-racks, tables, desks, stools, 
chairs, books and big book-case, were brought 
over here after one day’s diligent labor; and it was 
two or three days before the job-press, printing- 
press and the furniture belonging to the press-room 
were taken down and set up again. The English 
ivy—the beautiful ivy that bordered the old of- 
fice, is now gracefully encircling our new walls, and 
looks for all the world as if this were “its native 
clime,” (climb). Our botanist who assisted in its 
removal, says it is as thrifty as ever. Our pictures 
hang so nearly as they used. to hang, they help us 
to forget that we are in a new place. 

We have some conveniences now that we did not 
have before. We have a dumb-waiter that takes 
the form down into the press-room when it is ready 
for printing. We have a pump attached to the 
sink which will be a great saving for our boy Henry 
—he brings all the water from the creek now—when 
the pump-man once gets it into running-order, 
and there comes a good rain to fill our cistern ! 

Then we have two rooms joining the com- 
posing-room ; on the north is a pleasant apartment 
adapted to the work of mailing the CircULAR, con- 
taining the desk, mailing-machine and other ap- 
pliances for that business. On the south is the 
“sanctum,” a somewhat smaller room. A new desk 
has been lately purchased, which the editor says is 
large enough to accommodate three writers without 
inconvenience. Itis handsomely finished in black- 
walnut, and is very ornamental. Bought at Syra- 
cuse of F. Walch. 

The readers of the CikCULAR don’t know how 
nearly they missed getting their paper as usual, 
last week. It was late Monday morning before 
the printers could make the press work to suit them 
and it was so late when we called for a bee to 
fold papers, that we had no hope that we should 
get them into the mail till evening ; but as good 
luck would have it, we got them ready just as 
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the train came in sight, and our boys had three 
minutes to spare at the station, and no more. 
Here I will close, promising however, that as 
improvements are made in our surroundings they 
"shall be reported, and the delights of our new situ- 
tion be commented on, as often at least, as those 
of the “ nursery kitchen !” GITANO. 


—Visitors are often curious about our cellars ; 
some suppose that they contain darkened rooms for 
correction and other mysterious purposes. They 
are generally allowed to go through them ad /zbitum, 
but sometimes become puzzled by the number of 
walled rooms both dark and light. For the amuse- 
ment of it, we will take a company through these 
mysterious subterranean vaults, and see what there 
is to be found! Let us follow that person going 
down the stone steps. By his dress we take him 
to be a gardener ; we follow, and sure enough find 
ourselves among plants, bulbs and cuttings, which 
he is preparing to set out. In this place, a multi- 
tude of plants too tender for the winter’s frost are 
securely housed until the spring-time. Peeping 
into the next room we see great sacks hung on 
wooden pegs, and labeled “shirts,” “stockings,” 
“flannels,” etc. These are for soiled clothes, which 
are taken at the end of the week to the laundry, 
from whence they soon return, fresh and clean in 
great chests, and find their way to this next room, 
where they are not “ piled en masse for each to 
choose the coat that suits him best,” but are distribu- 
ted by Aunt Julia into capacious pigeon-holes, 
each marked, as well as the garments, with the own- 
er’s name. We pass along; on our right are bar- 
rels of vinegar, pickles, etc., and near by is the 
florist’s seed-room, We meet here and there with 
what appear to be brick cells with small iron doors, 
and the curious person will probably stop at one of 
these, peep in at the iron door to find what he or 
she expected—total darkness! But through this 
darkness what sounds are heard? A confused 
murmur of distant voices, perhaps a ringing laugh, 
or the sound of a piano. What can this place be? 
How the air rushes through the door! It is shut 
with a slam and if the visitor has not solved the 
question, the az7-chamber proves to be a mysterious 
cell. The rest of the company have found their 
way into a more attractive place. It must be where 
the family store of preserved fruit is kept. The 
tiers of bottled berries, plums, cherries and peaches 
elicit exclamations of wgnder and delight. The 
dark room partitioned off on this side may contain 
some mystery, but, unfortunately for that idea, there 
is no lock on the door, and on opening it what do 
we see? only heaps and piles of mortar which Mr. 


C. has stored away for the winter; for we are an . 


uncertain people about our interior arrangements, 
and as fancy strikes us may at any time demolish 
old walls and build new ones. Here we come sud- 
* denly on a group of elderly men and boys engaged 
in making trap-chains, without machinery and with- 
out fire—a new style, invented and superintended 
by our old friend “Wood-Craft.” In this room 
also, fish-poles and trunks for the traveler find a 
place. On the right is a room containing our 
steward’s store of sweet-meats, and it is fragrant 
with choice apples, oranges and other “ goodies.” 


Now we entera long passage-way. Boots, shoes 
and India-rubbers are arranged in order on one 
side, and above them hang an indiscriminate collec- 
tion of old coats, hats and such paraphernalia as 
befit the working-man. On the other side area 
glazier’s table, a painter’s cupboard, and a closet 
containing wines for medical purposes. Opening 
trom this passage-way is a room that is handy to 
have—a commodious bath-room where the men 
come torefresh themselves after the day’s work, 
and put on their clean linen for the evening. The 
odor of kerosene greeis us as we proceed on our 
way, and our noses shall be sure guides for once, 








leading us right to the lamp-room. Uncle H.,a 
genial, portly man, is the presiding genius of the 
place. He sits behind this great round revolving 
table, ready to trim and fill the countless number 
of lamps which are brought him every morning. 
He has for an assistant, a tall, slender youth, who 
gathers the lamps and carries them away, and 
does not ask you to reach for him the hanging 
lamps. Close by we find a place for greasing and 
blacking boots. In another corner of the same 


room is a store of coal for the little stove in the 


“ pocket-kitchen,” and just opposite, are casks 
containing materials for making soap. 

Next we enter a square room, which is very 
well lighted from four small windows; the walls are 
whitewashed, and a smooth floor covers the ce- 
ment bottom. It is warm and very pleasant. This 
is the ‘children’s play-room ”—designed for cold 
and rainy days. It has all the trumpery which chil- 
dren delight to accumulate. Among other things 
are a swing, a rocking see-saw (of Mr. Ellis’s in- 
vention), and a carpenter’s bench an: chest that 
once contained tools, but the few that are left, are 
sadly out of repair. But what establishment do 
we find here in this corner? Ona large box—so 
as to bring him to the light of the window, sits 
that lover of birds “R. S. D.” Before him is a 
table and a tall block at which he busies himself 
cutting silk labels. He seems to be in nowise dis- 
concerted by the din of drum and trumpet, tin pans 
and child-voices with which he is surrounded. 


Well! what ave we come to now? It is a dimly 
lighted room; be careful or you may trip; let us 
turn up that low burning lamp on the shelf, and 
take a survey of the apartment. It must be the 
steam-fitter’s room, for we are surrounded with 
pipes, boxes, cases of fittings and tools. The man 
who reigns here must have some love of order, for 
we notice that part of the room can not be im- 
proved; while the rest is filled with miscellaneous 
truck such as old pumps, rubber-hose, pieces of 
boilers, etc., etc., which always abound in such 
places. This next door is really locked and no 
key is at-hand to open it. It was originally a fruit 
cellar, but the introduction of steam has spoiled our 
cellars for such uses, and behind that locked door 
is nothing more mysterious than empty apple bar- 
rels and the like. We hurry through this long 
room which contains not much of any thing, and 
peep in at this convenient little drying-room, fitted 
up with steam-coils for the accommodation of the 
mothers. 

We notice that the cellars are all warm, that 
there are many hot pipes along the walls and over- 
head. As we approach the boiler-room, the sound 
of the rushing steam grows louder. And now we 
find ourselves in a torrid temperature. There are 
two safety-boilers of thirty and forty horse-power, 
which send the steam coursing through 13,000 feet 
of pipe, producing a summer atmosphere through- 
out our dwelling. They also send steam to the 
kitchen to cook our food. The boilers are supplied 
with water by a pump lately purchased of the “ Val- 
ley Machine Co.,” Northampton, Mass. It is 
a “ Double-Acting-Bucket-Plunger ” steam-pump, 
with fly-wheel. It not only supplies the boilers, 
but drives the indispensable pipe-threading-machine. 
It gives great satisfaction and takes the place of 
two “Cope & Maxwell Boiler-Feeders.” Near by 
is one of Dean’s steam-pumps which furnishes 
water to the bath-rooms. Adjacent to the boiler- 
room are coal-vaults built beneath the surface of 
the ground, and easily filled through scuttles in the 
roof. A long and narrow arch-way conducts us to 
the kitchen—a large, well-lighted room. An active 
force of excellent colored servants, superintended 
by two of our own women, are busy over the com- 
ing dinner. No need to give the details of this 
room, we see at a glance that its arrangements are 
ample. Adjoining it is the bakery, in one end of 








which potatoes are washed and knives scoured by 
machinery. From this room we look into two or 
three small store-cellars, then retracing our steps 
to the kitchen we go into a cellar which is called 
(the term seems out of place for so large an estab- 
lishment,) the kitchen-pantry. At the right is an in- 
clined plane leading to a cellar under the “ Concrete” 
building. Barrels of apples are there waiting to be 
converted into apple-sauce ; baskets and baskets of 
eggs stand near, ready to be used by the generous 
cooks. 

We have gone the rounds and have come to the 
end of our journey. Our visitors have seen for 
themselves the under-ground mystery! They are 
a long way from their starting-place and could 
hardly find their way back alone, so we open this 
door and let them out into the snow-covered 
quadrangle. 

Joppa. 

—The ice in the lake is growing thinner and 
thinner, but still the fishermen venture out on it 
and patiently watch their “ tip-ups.” They watch 
daily for the advent of the pike in Fish Creek, and 
as daily meet with disappointment—the fish are 
waiting for warmer weather. There is quite a fever 
of duck-shooting downhere. The ducksare plenty, 
flocks of them sitting all along the ice and in the reedy 
coves. Sportsmen are plenty too, with numerous guns 
and one blunderbuss (it is not known how many blun- 
derheads). There is such a blazing of fire-arms 
that Mr. Newhouse was heard to remark that we 
keep up a Fourth of July celebration there all 
thetime. Notwithstanding this disrespectful speech, 
the amateurs can boast of three ducks captured, and 
the feathers of many more have been made to fly 
(the ducks however flew with the feathers). 

Reading the above, brings to mind a bit of con- 
versation which took place at O. C. the other even- 
ing after the return of a party of Joppaites, and it 
shall find a place here: 

W. A. H.—We should like to hear how many 
ducks have been killed down there ? 

N.—Night before last Mr. Spencer and Theo- 
dore went down the bay, and shot a number of 
ducks. I don’t know how many they killed; they 
brought home three, and may have killed as many 
more. I went down the creek yesterday afternoon 
and saw one duck probably wounded, as he did not 
fly, but protected himself by diving. I blazed 
away as often as he rose, firing seven or eight 
times, and he finally disappeared; but the firing 
made me quite deaf. I am sure that I cov- 
ered the place where the duck was, five or six 
times, but he evidently ducked every time just be- 
fore the shot reached him. Mabel was in the boat 
and had a good deal of compassion for the duck; 
kept praying that we might not killhim. Her prayer 
was probably answered, and I was glad of it. 

W. H. W.—Prayer against gunpowder ! 

4NV.—Charles Burt shot a duck this afternoon. 

F. B. H.—How many times ? 

NV.—One shot killed it—By the way, I am in- 
clined to think it the same duck that I fired at so 
many times. It resembled it, decug white about 
the neck, and it was also in the bushes rambling 
round. I am quite sure it was the same. 

W. A. H.—Mabel had probably stopped pray- 
ing, and gunpowder had the advantage ! 





Talk About Health—F.B. H.—This seems to be 
a good time to recognize the excellent health we 
as a Community enjoy this winter. Mr. Noyes 
mentioned it, and thought it was partly due to the 
series of criticisms we have had. Mrs. Miller re- 
marked to-day that there was not a sick person in 
the house. 

A. E.—There are a great many sick persons in 
this neighborhood. It seems to be a very sickly 
season. 

N.—One great drawback to this missionary lit- 
erature we are reading, is, that with all the faith and 
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zeal of the missionaries, they are rather noted for 
bad health. It has been the fashion among them 
ever since the time of David Brainerd to be con- 
sumptive and have miserable health. That was 
the case with Judson’s wives, Harriet Newell and 
many others. The idea seems to practically exist 
among them that spirituality can not coéxist with a 
state of health, and anybody who is holy enough to 
be a missionary is on the verge of death. 

A. E.—I think the feeling is impressed on the 
minds of the religious world that Christ does not 
care about saving the body. I know when I first 
heard the idea of taking Christ as a Savior of the 
body, it seemed quite ridiculous. 


W. A. H.—There is a large class of persons in 
the world who make disease and death a staple 
topic of conversation and letter-writing. Such 
talk and letters if indulged in constantly would be 
very likely to bring on trouble I should think— 
some “ debility of weakness.” 

G. N. M.—\ suppose that is the way people “en- 
joy poor health.” 

W. A. H.—They enjoy their neighbors’ poor 
health inthat way. J should think Mr. Noyes’s re- 
mark about missionaries was a true one. The 
lady who wrote “Widow Bedott” married a mis- 
sionary. I read some account of her life after she 
became a missionary and she had a most miserable 
time of it. 

W. H. W.—It is quite a common thing to hear 
of missionaries returning home because of bad 
health. 

H. G. A.—The women who go out as mission- 
aries seem to lose their health and die sooner 
than the men. 

W. A. H—The missionaries of the Primitive 
Church carried health for the body as well as the 
soul wherever they went. 

Ff. B. H.—Christ began his mission with a great 
health-revival. He said, “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” I believe he includes life for the 
body in this announcement. 

NV.—I suppose this is the time of year when there 
is the most sickness in the world generally ; but at 
this time the health of the Community seems to be 
culminating. 

C. A. M.—1 am satisfied that the criticisms we 
have had this winter have been a great means of 

health to us: they have washed disease out of us. 

E. H. H.—I1am thankful for good health and 
recognize it as a gift from heaven. 

T. L. P.—On my journey East, a few weeks 
ago, I took a very severe cold. It settled in my 
throat, and for a week it was very troublesome ; it 
got so bad I could scarcely speak. I could get no 
help except by turning to Christ. One evening as I 
was sitting with the people who were waiting on my 
sick mother, I came out with a confession of Christ 
in my throat, and told them of the trouble I had 
been having. In fifteen minutes I felt greatly re- 
lieved and the next day I was entirely well. 

F. B. H—It seems from the way in which 
Christ responds to our calls for help against disease, 
that it is just as much a pleasure for him to help 
folks who go to him to be healed, as it was during 
his life. He seems to be just as victorious as ever 
over disease. 





NOTES OF A CRITICISM. 
O. C., April 5th, 1874. 

H. H. S.—E. has had a great fear of criticism. 
When it was proposed to her to have one she came 
to my room and in the course of conversation she 
said she had not got over the criticism she had 
six months ago, and it seemed to her that she 
could not stand another. I told her that I thought 
if she should have another criticism, she would 
get over this feeling. She did not know why her 
former criticism did affect her so, but it gave her 





a real dread of criticism. I don’t know very much 
about her, but think she is very reserved, and that 
the good in her is somewhat covered up by her 
reserve. 

G. D. A.—Until I worked in the children’s-house 
with E. some years ago, I supposed she was very 
quick-tempered and passionate, but I found in her 
dealings with the children that she was very pa- 
tient and kind, and at the same time had excellent 
government. The children always loved and re- 
spected her. 

C. A. M—I think E. is a very lovable girl. 
Those who are best acquainted with her always 
find her tender and affectionate. I have thought 
for the last six months that she had been under 
some strange influence. She seemed shy and re- 
served and secluded from the Community. I have 
been sorry to see this. I think she is greatly ex- 
posed to temptations to unbelief and hardness of 
heart by keeping herself so much away from the 
family. If she could get heroism enough to be 
open-hearted and love criticism, she would over- 
come this shyness and find herself protected and 
comforted as she is not now. 

H. W. B.—E. impresses me as being extremely 
sensitive and it amounts in her case almost toa 
disease. The tendency of this is, to make her 
unhappy and uncomfortable every way, as well as 
to produce that effect on those around her. If 
she could submit to some hardening process, it 
would improve her character. I have no doubt 
she has a fine taste about many things, but she is 
not in an attitude to make her qualifications in 
that respect available, because she is very sensi- 
tive. I think her pride is an obstruction to fellow- 
ship. She is governed a good deal by her likes 
and dislikes. I respect such a nature as she has, 
and think it is capable of producing good fruits. 

A. S. H.—I1 think those whoknow E. best, like 
her best. At a certain distance, people do 
not think her very agreeable. She seems selfish 
and proud and does not seem to have a true 
estimation of spirituality. But you pass by that 
stage of acquaintance and get nearer to her, and 
there is a great deal to love, respect and fellowship. 
I think she needs to learn to live for others. She 
lacks the faculty of gearing in with other people. It 
is not for her to say what she will do, but it is for her 
to do what will be of the most service to the Commu- 
nity, whether she wants to or not. She is very 
capable as a musician, but she is not willing to 
play for the benefit of the Community. She is old 
enough to act like a woman, and not like a child, 

W. H. W.—E. seems to have been very much 
wounded by a criticism she received several months 
ago. I don’t remember the particulars of her criti- 
cism, but think there must have been something in 
her spirit that resisted it. - There wasan effort in her 
to save her old life and not a readiness or desire to 
offer it up and have it crucified and purged out of 
her, that she might have the new life of Christ. 
His life would make her a new woman, and make 
it easy for her to have fellowship with others and 
fall into the Community in a harmonious way. I 
have not understood her character very well in one 
respect. She seemed to have an unaccountable 
aversion to going out-of-doors. I don’t know 
whether it is excessive delicacy or what it is, but 
she has the appearance of cultivating effeminacy 
in her habits. I think it is foolish, when she is 
well and able to go out, not to take more exercise 
in that way. 

G. N. M.—I have been somewhat impressed by 
her comfortless appearance. Think her natural 
pride is great, and stands in the way of her happi- | 
ness. If she could in some way abandon herself | 
to the Community current and feeling, she would | 
find herself much happier, and she would geta 
great deal more love from everybody. 

C. M. L—Formerly E. was quite faulty as a | 








table-waiter. She was apt to be cross and selfish 
toward the other waiters, but of late there has 
been a great improvement in her. She seemed to 
see her faults and to forsake them very thoroughly. 
No fault can be found with her now in this respect. 


F. B. H.—My impression is that she passed her 
childhood without knowing what it was to be obe- 
dient. That is a great drawback to her present 
growth and improvement, and it is on that point 
that she needs a conversion. It would make it a 
great deal pleasanter for the Community and for 
her if she could learn the lesson of childlike obe- 
dience. If she will abandon herself to the Com- 
munity spirit she will find herself filled with the 
water of life and will be happy; but if she under- 
takes to get along alone, she will have a hard time 
of it. 


H. G. A.—She has a happy faculty of getting 
along with the children. 

N.—I should judge that E.’s state is pretty 
good. I have not seen or heard any thing of late 
to find fault with. Several times in the course of 
the last six months, when I have labored with her, 
I have found that she turned the right way, and 
my spirit had access to her. It seems to me that 
she is steadily moving in the right direction. It 
takes time for her to get through with her difficul- 
ties. I suppose there is where the breaking of her 
will is taking place; her obedience is being culti- 
vated and fulfilled. I don’t know that she ever 
was brought into a state of obedience by her 
parents. It is the work of the Community to bring 
her into that state. and it is doing it by criticism, 
If criticism has gone hard with her heretofore, 
we may find, taking into account the whole effect 
of it, that though it didn’t soften her heart at 
once, it will at last make her obedient. I think 
she will finally get reconciled to that original criti- 
cism, and be thankful for it. It probably aroused 
a spirit that made her dissatisfied with self and had 
the effect of the law. The law has its place. It 
don’t save people, but it discovers to them their 
sins, and so makes them hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. On account of her peculiar im- 


- pressibility, she at times comes under the control 


of evil spirits, which take advantage of her. I 
think good has more real power over her than 
evil. She is a battle-ground in which good and 
evil spirits are fighting, and we have every reason 
to believe that good will carry the day. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT THE 
MORAVIANS. 


NE item of interest might be added to our 

account of the Moravians given in the last 
CircuLcar. From the earliest period of their es- 
tablishment as a church, a curious custom has ex- 
isted among them in relation to marriage. They 
believe in marriage and perhaps.in the special rela- 
tion between one man and one woman until “death 
do us part,” but in their method of attaining that 
relation, the natural will and feelings are crucified 
and subordinated to what they believe to be the 
will of God-and the church. None are allowed to 
seek their own in the matter. The following is a 
historical account of the custom and its origin, 
taken from a novel entitled “‘ Marrying by Lot :” 

“ Among the earliest emigrants to Herrnhut came a 
young girl of fifteen, by name Anna Nitschman, of such 
remarkable piety that, notwithstanding her extreme 
youth, the Society proposed and accepted her by lot for 


the responsible situation of eldress of the single sister- 
hood there. Soon afterwards she influenced seventeen 


| of these young maidens to enter with her upon asolemn 


engagement to devote themselves entirely to the Lord— 
and, among other things to listen to no proposition of 
marriage except through the elders of the Society— 
thus referring their choice to the decision of the church, 
rather than to their own judgment. Indeed, in conse- 
quence of the strict rules then enacted by the Society, 
which almost prevented any social intercourse between 
the sexes, especially among the young people oppor- 
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tunities were rare of forming any tender attachment 
among them. Yet notwithstanding this deprivation, it 
did not prevent their desire of marrying. Such being 
the case, and the sisterhood continuing firm in their 
resolve, the candidates for matrimony among. their 
brotherhood had to consult the elders upon the subject, 
who, not wishing to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of so delicate and momentous an undertaking, 
concluded to dispose of it in the same way that they set- 
tled other questions of serious import submitted to them, 
where human discernment could not possibly foresee the 
result—to ask the counsel of Heaven to direct them 
through a decision by lot. Thus originated this prac- 
tice of the primitive Moravians, and from that period no 
marriage could be contracted in the Society without the 
sanction of the elders—nor a promise of marriage be giv- 
en or received except in their presence. This rule was so 
rigidly observed, that scarcely any in their Society of 
male members would have ventured to allow him- 
self even to express a partiality for either of the sister- 
hood until presented before the Conference as a Coelebs 
desiring matrimony, and then only with the privilege of 
having her first proposed, but with the understanding, 
however, if the decision of the ‘lot’ decided against his 
wishes, he should be willing to resign such a connec- 
tion.” B 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harriet M. WorpeENn, EDITor. 


MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1874. 


“OUR OLD HOME.” 


I’ we take a map of Europe and trace a circle 
with its center near the Shetlind Isles and its 
circumference including Iceland, the Scandinavian 
peninsula, the Baltic Sea, Northern Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Northern Frauce and the British 
Isles, we shall mark off a region of central interest 
in modern history—the home of the Gothic race. 
The English speaking-stock of our western con- 
tinent sometimes think and talk of Great Britain 
as “our old home.” But “our old home” is a 
larger domain than England. It includes all the 
old Gothic or Norse lands. We were Danes and 
Norwegians, Normans, Saxons, Angles, Frisians 
before we were English. We should not forget, 
in considering our origin, the great family ties that 
bind us still to all the old shores of the Eastern 
North Atlantic, the Baltic and the North Seas. 
The mountains and valleys of Norway and 
Sweden, the islands and peninsulas of Denmark, 
the lowlands of North Dutchland, the beautiful 
and fertile regions of Norman France, the British 
and Channel Islands, and Iceland, “far in the 
northern, melancholy main,” these were the 
nurseries of that Gothic race which for the last 
eighteen hundred years has been going forth to the 
conquest of the world. These lands are our Old 
Home by inheritance and the common, dominant 
blood of their people. tT. 4.2. 


, Wis., March 31, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—I can give you some facts 
confirmatory of the statement relative to the sweat- 
ing of blood under great nervous excitement, which 
you mention in a late CIRCULAR. It was a marked 
symptom during the yellow fever epidemic at Nor- 
folk, Va. in 1855, of which I was a witness. The 
wife of ex-Commodore Barron of the U.S. navy 
(afterwards of the Confederate navy) was well 
known to me. During her last hours the blood 
could not be kept from her face, so rapid was the 
exudation. ‘There were many other cases. Some 
people died of hemorrhage with few other symp- 
toms of the disease. 

The obsolete disease known’ as the “sweating 
sickness,” exhibited the same characteristic. Ac- 
cording to Hollinshed, it must have been one of 
the most fatal epidemics ever known. Its victims 
were usually stout and robust persons. It pre- 








vailed chiefly in England, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and it is even said that English 
people abroad were more subject to it than foreign- 
ers in England. Hence the medical name for it 
was sudor anglicanus. It raged in England from 
August 1485 till New-year’s-day, being most violent 
in the months of September and October. In 
1506 itreappeared. In July 1517 it raged with the 
utmost violence for six months. In May 1528, a 
very sickly year throughout Europe, the “sweating 
sickness” raged all over the northern part of 
the continent and in the British Islands. In July 
following, it broke out inGermany and spread over 
northern Europe, but spared England. For the last 
time it appeared in the west of England in April 
1551. In this year the doctors gave it a close and 
learned investigation, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the habits of the English at that time, es- 
pecially their immoderate use of beer, were among 
the causes of the sickness. The particular case of 
Jesus Christ’s sweating blood in his great agony, 
has been learnedly discussed by Stroud (Physical 
Cause of the Death of Christ) and in Trusen’s 
chapter (Von dem Blutschweise Christz) in his 
“ Darstellung der Biblischen Krankhetten.” 
Yours truly, Cc. L. 


COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 





IV. 


fl gprtiarg case bearing on our subject, was 
decided by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania 1836, and is found in the fifth vol. of Watt’s 
Rep. page 351. Jacob Schriber, as administrator 
of Peter Schriber, his father, brought an action 
against George Rapp and others, doing business in 
company under the name of the “ Harmony Soci- 
ety.” The plaintiff and defendants were members 
of an association called the ‘‘ Harmony Society,” 
which was then located at Economy, Beaver Co., 
Penn. Peter Schriber joined the society in 1806, 
and at the time was the owner of a large amount 
of real and personal property, and had a wife and 
eight or nine children, of whom the plaintiff was 
one. Peter Schriber died while a member in 1833, 
and this action was brought to compel Rapp and 
associates to render an account of his (Schriber’s) 
share of the joint property of the society, to the 
plaintiff as administrator of his father’s estate. 


The articles of the association of the “ Har- 
mony Society” executed by the members, in 1827, 
at Economy (and which had been executed on two 
prior occasions, vzz., in 1805 at Harmony, Penn., 
and in 1821, at Harmony, Ind.), were six in num- 
ber and in substance as follows : 


“ Article 1, gives, grants and conveys to George 
Rapp and his associates all property of the mem- 
bers, real and personal, as a free gift or donation 
for the use of the association or community : 

“ Article 2, covenants for submission of members 
to the laws and regulations of the community, and 
to promote its interest and welfare: 

“ Article 3, covenants, in case they could not thus 
act but should withdraw from the association, not 
to claim or demand for themselves or children, any 
compensation or reward for services rendered : 

“ Article 4, is acovenant by Rapp and his asso- 
ciates to receive the signers as members of the 
community, and guarantees to them equal religious 
and educational privileges : 

“ Article 5, guarantees to the members and their 
children a support in health and in sickuess, or in- 
firmity by age or other cause, so long as they re- 
main in the association. 

“ Article 6, provides, in case of withdrawal, for 
refunding without interest, the value of all property 
brought in by members, in one or more annual in- 
stallments; and for a donation to such as should 
withdraw, having brought nothing into the commu- 
nity.” 

There was also a deed of release from Peter 
Schriber. 


The cause was first tried to a jury and a verdict 








the Supreme Court onerror. That court in its 
opinion pronounced the following opinion as to the 
validity of the articles: “ The articles and release 
if fairly obtained, are conclusive of the right. An 
association for the purpose expressed, is prohibi- 
ted neither by statute nor the common law. * * * 
It may be true that the business and pursuits of 
the present day are incompatible with the customs 
of the primitive Christians ; but that is a matter 
for the consideration of those who propose to live 
in conformity to them. Our laws presume not to 
meddle with the spiritualities ; and religious socie- 
ties are regarded by them but with an eye to their 
temporal consequences. It has not been pretended 
that this society is detrimental to the public or its 
neighbors. It is an ecclesiastical community, per- 
forming with alacrity, its duties to the laws, and 
fashioning its municipal rules of property and 
government after the models of those Christian 
societies that existed in the days of the apostles. 
Its most peculiar features are submission to the 
will of its founder, and equal participation of 
property brought into the common stock by indi- 
viduals or produced by the labor of the whole. 
That it is not a partnership, results from the fact 
that the profits are not shared in severalty. At the 
period of initiation, the neophyte surrenders his 
worldly wealth to the society, reserving to himself 
but the contingent right of resumption in the event 
of his secession. * * * It is sup- 
posed, however, that as the intestate had power, by 
the articles, to secede from the society and take 
out of it whatever he had brought into it, the suc- 
cessor to his personal rights may exercise it as his 
representative. Such, however are not the terms 
of the articles; nor would a posthumous exercise 
of the power, consist with the disposition he 
thought fit to make by dying in fellowship. An 
exercise of it by the administrator of one dead 
without kindred, would wrest the property from the 
society only to give it to the State by escheat. 
The right of secession, therefore, is intransmissible ; 
and were it not, the intestate’s release would be 
a bar.” 


The court then proceeded to inquire whether 
there were such evidence of fraud at the execution 
of the articles as might be left to a jury, and as the 
courts say that a community contract, like other 
contracts, must be fairly obtained to be binding, 


the opinion of the court upon that question in this. 


case is interesting. 


It was proved on the trial by one witness, that 
“when the articles were signed at Economy, Rapp 
made along speech; said every one who would 
sign, would bave his name written in the Lamb’s 
book of life; that if they did not, their names 
would be blotted out, and God would ask him 
about it; and that the members were induced to 
sign by what Rapp said;” and by another, that 
“when papers were to be signed, Rapp prepared 
their minds for it a long time before ; that he made 
them believe their names would be recorded in the 
book of life if they would sign; that the doctrine 
he preached had an effect on Peter Schriber, who 
was a weak old man, and who believed on the 
assurances of Mr. Rapp, that he would see the 
Lord in person within two years and a-half from 
the time at which he spoke;”’ and by a third, that 
“when they wished them to sign, George Rapp 
always made a long speech about it; said that if 
they would sign, their names should be written in 
the Lamb’s book of life ; that if they did not, their 
names would be struck out and they would go to hell, 


“From this,” says the court, “there is little 
doubt that he put in action all the springs of his 
influence, sustained by all his spiritual artillery: 
and the question is, whether that alone, startling 
as it may seem, is so indicative of imposition that 


found for the defendants, and was then taken to | it may be left to a jury as evidence of it,” that is, 
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admitting the truth of this evidence, would it con- 
stitute fraud in the execution of the articles which 
would invalidate the contract ? 


“Are the representations of Mr. Rapp,” says 
the court, ‘to be pronounced false, and evincive 
of fraud? To say nothing of our judicial incom- 
petence to pass upon the truth, he can not have 
been guilty of imposition if he actually believed 
what he uttered; for the suggestion of falsehood, 
or the suppression of truth, which constitute this 
species of fraud, is willful. He who consci- 
entiously declares an indifferent or absurd theory to 
be essential to salvation, may be a fanatic, but he 
isnotacheat. Whatmore according to the general 
perception of divine truth, did Mr. Rapp? It will not 
be pretended that there was direct evidence of his 
insincerity. * * * Unless, then, Mr. 
Rapp were an impostor from the beginning, a con- 
clusion not to be gratuitously drawn in contradic- 
tion of the legal presumption of innocence, it is 
impossible to fix upon him a fraudulent design by 
extrinsic evidence. What, then, is the intrinsic 
evidence? No one who has witnessed the work- 
ings of fanaticism in the strongest and most culti- 
vated minds, will presume to set bounds to it; or 
to say that the absurdity of a dogma is evidence of 
the insincerity of him who professes to believe it. 
To decide a cause by a criterion so uncertain, would 
be to refer it to the sectarism of the jury. * * * 
Fortunately the law presumes not to settle differ- 
ences of creeds and confessions ; or to say that 
any point of doctrine is too absurd to be believed. 
Now that this power to enroll and blot out is im- 
pliedly asserted in the act of constitution signed at 
Economy, is apparent in the preamble, which runs 
thus: ‘Whereas by the favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, an association has been formed by George 
Rapp and others, on the basis of Christian fel- 
lowship, the principles of which being faithfully 
derived from the sacred Scripture, include the gov- 
ernment of the patriarchal age, united to the com- 
munity of property zz the days of the apostles ; 
and whereas, the single object sought is to approxi- 
mate, so far as human imperfection may allow, to 
the fulfillment of the will of God by the exercise of 
those affections which are essential to the happiness 
of man in time and eternity.’ Now what was the 
community of property thus referred to as having 
prevailed in the days of the apostles, and as being 
the same that was intended to be revived under its 
Scriptural sanction? It is thus described in the 4th 
chapter of Acts: ‘And the multitude of them that 
believed, were of one heart and one soul: neither 
said any one of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own; but they had all things in 
common. Neither was there any among them that 
lacked; for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses, sold them and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them down at 
the apostles’ feet, and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need.’ That these 
contributions were not merely voluntary, the awful 
punishment inflicted on Ananias and Sapphira for 
concealing a part of the price of their property, as 
related in the succeeding chapter, abundantly 
proves ; for though it was demanded by Peter in 
reprehending their deceit: ‘While it remained, was 
it not thine own? And after it is sold, was it not 
in thine own power?’ yet it was not to be credited 
that they would have been permitted to exercise 
their right of sepirate ownership and remain in 
Christian fellowship. Ananias was emphatically 
told that he had ‘lied not unto man, but unto 
God;’ a distinction evincive of the origin of the 
duty, and the nature of the being who had set him 
to perform it ; and showing that the law for whose 
violation he was to be struck dead, was not human 
but divine. Such, under Providence, was the 


office ind power of an apostle; and it is certain 
that Mr. Rapp, though not actually an apostle, had 








reserved to himself the authority of one. * * * 


Without, then, arrogating to himself the power to 
bind and to loose on earth and in heaven, he might 
conscientiously think conformity to the lives of the 
primitive Christians to be essential to salvation, 
and impress it on them in the most striking terms. 
A vast majority of Christians, undoubtedly, think 
that the community of property ordained by the 
apostles, was of special and temporary appoint- 
ment; but that opinion is, by no means, universal. 
The Moravians, the Shakers, and perhaps some 
others, hold a contrary one; and in Mr. Rapp’s 
community, conformity to this regulation is the pre- 
dominant article of the creed. Then, to say, with- 
out express or circumstantial proof, that he did not 
believe in the indispensableness of it, would be to 
pronounce him, not only a hypocrite, but a hypo- 
crite without a motive. Though the legal title is 
vested in him as a joint trustee, he has but an 
egual interest in the beneficial ownership. The 
basis of the association, it was testified, was ‘equal 
rights, equal enjoyments, and equal profits,’ and 
such too, are the provisions of the articles. The 
poor enjoy the privileges of those who were rich ; 
and should a division take place, would share in 
proportion to their original contributions. On this 
plan, it is impossible for Mr. Rapp to enjoy more 
than another, or to increase his wealth by taking 
out of the stock more than he put into it. The 
sum of the matter is, that a member of a religious 
society may not avoid a contract with it on the ba- 
sis of its peculiar faith, by setting up the supposed 
extravagance of its doctrines as proof that he was 
entrapped.”’ ?. 


THE 


SYWPATHETIC POWER OF 
PASSION. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
T seems to me, that the elevation of man 
above the brute, consists mainly in the 
fact, that in consequence of having reason, he 
is capable of a double pleasure in the exercise 
of his passions, namely, the pleasure of direct 
enjoyment and the pleasure of sympathy with 
the enjoyment of others. The doctrine of the 
old systems of theology that éenevolence trans- 
acts the whole business of connecting man 
with man, and man with God ; and that the 
passions are isolated from each other, having 
no sympathetic power, does not agree with my 
consciousness ; for I think I enjoy seeing other 
persons eat, for instance, with the same pas- 
sion that makes me enjoy eating. Why should 
it not be so? We are spiritual beings, and 
each of our passions has a spiritual radix. 
Why should not that spiritual element, which 
is the root of any specific passion mingle with 
the corresponding passion in another? Why 
should they not meet and match each other, 
and vibrate in unison, so as to make a musical 
feeling in each other? 

If it be true that alimentiveness has, besides 
the power of enjoying food, the faculty of enjoy- 
ing another’s eating—the power of sympathetic 
spiritual vibration, as well as of direct response 
to the action of matter—then we may general- 
ize the fact, and say that all the passions have 
the same double power. And if this is the 
case, salvation is made a comparatively easy 
process. All that is required to clear out from 
human nature selfishness, envy, and the 
numerous evils that arise from competition, 
is to cultivate the sympathetic power of enjoyment 
in each of our faculties. 

Perhaps the most palpable manifestation of 
the sympathetic faculty is seen in the passion 





we all have for telling news. What is it that 
makes us so eager to report any new thing 
which is entertaining, and to have the first 
chance of telling it? If one finds he is super- 
seded in that office by some one who has gone 
before him, he is frequently tempted to feel 
cross. Inthe case of the newspapers it may 
be attributed to the love of money; but what 
is it in cases where there is no reference to 
money or any other palpable return? Analyze 
the matter, and I think you will find that the 
phenomenon is referable to the sympathetic fac- 
ulty. That faculty is particularly gratified in re- 
tailing news, because no expense is involved— 
talking is cheap ; but put out of account the idea 
of cost, and it would be just as much gratified in 
giving to others any good thing. We distribute 
news freely, but forego the pleasure of giving 
other things which would yield us the same 
and even greater pleasure, because they cost 
too much. Abolish the idea of expense, and 
the distributing function will be the most popu- 
lar and attractive function in the world. 


Paul says, “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away: be- 
hold, all things are become new.” It does 
not appear that the new man in Christ has any 
different fundamental constitution from what 
he had before, either as to body or soul; but 
that he expands into this second power of en- 
joyment, so that he has a spiritual as well as 
physical power of pleasure throughout his 
whole system. A man is really, in one way 
or another, an Ishmaelite, until he has this 
new nature. The direction, “Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus,” means, Put on the social, sympa- 
thizing element that harmonizes us with all 
other beings of like faculties. 


In the human body, if one member suffers, 
all the other members suffer with it ; and if 
one member rejoices, all the other members 
rejoice with it—the sympathetic faculty exists 
throughout the body. Now the resurrection 
power of Christ makes us members one or 
another and of Christ, and reduces us to the 
same vital unity that exists between the mem- 
bers of the human body; and there must be 
a corresponding sympathetic result. 


In society as at present constituted, each 
man’s function is made to contribute to the 
general enjoyment of society; but each in- 
dividua! is aiming at his own direct enjoyment, 
and money is to him the representative of 
direct enjoyment. ‘That is what he is seeking, 
and what organizes society. The baker, for 
instance, is anxious to distribute bread, not 
because he wants to do any one good, but be- 
cause he wants money. He accomplishes the 
same thing as though he were a benevolent 
man, as far as his function is concerned, for he 
distributes bread to them that need it. Now 
suppose that the money inducement were taken 
away; how could society be organized—how 
could the baker be induced to perform his 
function—without reference to money? This 
is a very important question ; for if distribu- 
tion can not be effected in any other way, then 
we must go on with the old money system. 
The question can be solved, but only by the 
principle of men becoming new creatures; 
their natures must be doubled by putting on 
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Christ, so that the eagerness for sympathy will 
take the place of eagerness for money. 

The question whether the sympathetic mo- 
tive can take the place of the money motive, 
is simply the question whether men can be 
made sincere. They now put forward the idea 
in their professions and advertisements, that 
they are serving society. This is hypocrisy, 
so long as they are really serving themselves 
in making money. The question is, whether 
they can lay aside hypocrisy, and really serve 
society. I believe they can. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





XIV. 


EFRESHED by having “slept with all his 

might” during the forenoon after his night- 

tramp to North Salem, J. returns to his labors with 
new zeal : 

“Sept. 22. Sabbath—Had much of the spirit 
of prayer this morning. Preached all day with 
more freedom and comfort than usual. In 
the evening I received a token (as my good 
friends think) of my faithfulness. Several ungodly 
persons made much disturbance in meeting. As I 
was speaking of the case of those whom God 
suffers to rise to the pinnacle of iniquity and then 
dashes them into hell, one person took his hat, 
marched with much noise down the stairs and left 
the house, slamming the door behind him; after- 
ward two others left the house in the same manner 
and some that remained were very noisy. I could 
but pity and pray for the poor deluded wretches. 
How soon will God convince them that they are 
fools!’ Oh, may I be stimulated to more activity 
and boldness in the cause of him who suffered 
contradiction of sinners, and may I be warned to 
be watchful lest I transgress and give real occa- 
sion for the clamor of the wicked. 

‘¢ 23,—In the afternoon I called at M. Delevan’s. 
Found the people much excited about the disturb- 
ance last night. Some were grieved; some think 
it a good token. I have felt less concern than I 
expected. May.the Lord forever deliver me from 
the fear of man, and at the same time from self- 
confidence and presumption. I had a delightful 
season of prayer in the evening. My prayer was 
for full sanctification. I could almost reach the 
blessed vision of the glory of God, and yet I felt 
that I was unworthy of the sight and was willing 
still to plod in partial darkness if it was the will of 
God. - * * * * * 

“© 28.—Walked over to Mr. Lockwood’s. Found 
him as usual, full of fears and tribulation about my 
doctrines, wanting to discuss matters, etc., and 
exceedingly fearful lest we should not give the 
glory to God. I could not but think what a figure 
he would make if he should talk about giving the 
glory to God whilst he is nodding in church. | 
was almost provoked by his squeamishness, but I 
received grace to subdue my spirit and left him to 
enjoy the more refreshing conversation of his 
daughter, who is a very devout young Christian. 

“T get more and more evidence that the Lord is 
moving upon the hearts of his people here; one 
here and another there is found awake and pray- 
ing. Oh, for a mighty rushing wind! 

““29.—Was wonderfully pressed in the spirit this 
morning ; the word of the Lord was as a fire shut 
up in my bones and I longed to speak to sinners. 
I £nzw somebody was praying for me. I preached 

sin the forenoon on the case of the amiable young 
man, with great enlargement. In the evening I 
preached from the text, ‘How tong halt ye,’ etc., 
and was greatly assisted. The audience was 
larger than usual and very solemn. After the dis- 
course I called on those who were determined 
to come to a decision, to arise. One young man 








arose, but I had no opportunity for conversation 
with him. This has been a glorious day. God has 
seemed to give me a token of his coming. I can 
hardly realize that he has already awakened some 
by my instrumentality. The way of the Lord is 
prepared in some measure in the hearts of his 
people. Christians are praying and sinners will 
soon be weeping. 

*30.—Though I was weary and my bones ached 
last night, yet my sleep was sweet and I arose this 
morning in good health and spirits. In the fore- 
noon called at Mr. Delevan’s and Mr. Eggleston’s. 
Mrs. Eggleston is my best comfort among my 
fellow worms. She says she never felt in her 
life as she does now; she is so full of the Holy 
Spirit that she can not sleep, and she strongly de- 
clares her confidence that a great work is to be 
wrought here through my instrumentality. Her 
conversation greatly encourages me. 

“Oct. 3.—Had some refreshing conversation with 
Miss Eggleston, and I got a sting too in the inter- 
view. She told me some things Dea. Lockwood 
has said about me which greatly humbled me. I 
went away and prayed over the matter, and ob- 
tained a great blessing. It seemed to he sent to pre- 
pare me for the.meeting in the evening. I went to it 
with a heart full even to bursting, and it was good 
for us to be there. The Holy Spirit seemed to be 
present. I spoke on the revival on the day of 
Pentecost, and was followed by brother Lockwood 
and others. It was a solemn season and I trust 
souls will be saved in consequence. 

* * * * * * x» 

“13.—In the afternoon I preached to a little 
congregation. Was woefully hampered and went 
home humbled, yet blessing God. I see that I 
have been bloating up for some days, and it is good 
to be scourged a little. In the evening I spoke on 
the story of Belshazzar. Left the people with the 
parting words, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.’ Took leave of many of my friends 
expecting to depart to-morrow forever. 


“14.—Spent the forenoon in making farewell 
visits—melancholy but pleasant business. 1 was 
besieged with entreaties to stay, and could hardly 
refuse; but I have waited for a token from the 
Lord and none has come. I found myself more 
interested in the people than I expected or was 
aware of, and on a review of my sojourn in this 
place, I have great reason to bless God for sending 
me here. Started for Norwalk at two P. M., with 
several of Mr. Lockwood’s family. Was greatly 
troubled by the oddities of one of my protegés, 
Mrs. Beddoe. She is light-headed, almost in- 
sane, and she perplexed me exceedingly. I got her 
fairly housed and then slipped away and_ took 
lodgings at a hotel, fatigued and almost sick. 

““15.—Had another wild-goose chase with and 
after my light-headed lady this morning. She and 
her young niece wandered away from me—or | 
from them—and went on board the steamboat with- 
out my seeing them. I heard of their being on 
board and under good protection, so I took a hack 
and went down to the boat and just had time to bid 
them good bye. They sailed immediately for New 
York, and I took the stage for New Haven where I 
arrived at six o’clock. Found H. in posses- 
sion of my room, homesick—and well he might be. 
He has found no body to sympathize with him in 
his feelings on the subject of religion, and has had 
Bacon to tease him. He wept as he told me his 
woes. ‘Hitherto has the Lord helped me.’” 

[Here ends the last of the three journals which 
escaped the holocaust. The following retrospec- 
tive remarks recently dropped by J. H. N. make 
a good rounding-off of this epoch of his life and 
may be looked upon as justifiable egotism, as they 
discover the seeds from which the Community 
sprung. | 


““What I am and have been, are traceable to what ” 





I went through forty years ago at Andover and 
New Haven, as described in those old notebooks. 
I received at that time three baptisms, which have 
never ceased to influence me. First there was the 
missionary spirit; second the revival spirit; and 
third the Bible spirit, which really includes both 
the others. I was then (particularly while at 
Andover) in a perfect flame of enthusiasm for for- 
eign missions ; eager to preach the gospel to the 
world; and it was among associates who were ani- 
mated by a similar spirit that the system of criti- 
cism now practiced in the Community originated. 
The missionary spirit produced a tremendous 
movement all through the country. It was a 
mighty spirit, and came out of the heart of heaven. 
It set me on fire at that time and has kept me 
burning ever since. The fire has sometimes 
smouldered, but it is living in my heart still. 

“ After I went to New Haven I became imbued 
with the revival spirit which was sweeping the 
country like a rushing wind. I don’t think there 
was any body who was more completely over- 
whelmed by it than I was. All through my ex- 
perience at Andover and at New Haven, with the 
missionary spirit on the one hand, and the revival 
spirit on the other, I was thoroughly devoted to 
the study of the Bible. I could readily give the 
chapter and verse of any text in the New Testa- 
ment. This only indicates the devotion I had to 
the Bible, and it was not a superficial devotion 
either, which merely ended with simply knowing 
the chapter and verse. I studied the Bible for two 
years and a-half just as hard as I could, day and 
night. Yes, I may say day and night, without ex- 
aygeration, for I didn’t sleep much, and the greater 
part of my time was devoted to the study of the 
Bible. I have no doubt that I read the New Tes- 
tament through a hundred times during that period. 

“ All that devotion is in me now, and if I know 
any thing about Jesus Christ, or what is coming, or 
what is now working like leaven in the world, or 
what is going to make heaven on earth, I should 
say that God is going to establish in the hearts of 
men an instinct and enthusiasm for those three 
things—the missionary cause, the revival cause and 
the Bible cause—for the purpose of saving the 
world. The inspiration that came to me from those 
three sources has made me reckless of consequences, 
and ready to die for the cause I am engaged in. It 
has kept me burning, and will to the end keep me 
burning, to do the will of God. 

“T believe that the victory over the temptations 
to idolatry which the young are beset with, lies in 
the direction of their becoming filled with an enthu- 
siasm for those things. If a man has such an en- 
thusiasm as I had for the missionary work, the re- 
vival work, and for the Bible, he will not be carried 
away by women. He can not have the earnestness 
that I had without the same thorough renunciation 
of idols that Paul had. You may think it is going 
backward to turn attention to the missionary spirit, 
the revival spirit and the Bible spirit; but it is in 
fact going forward. No one has got beyond those 
enthusiasms ; however wise he may consider him- 
self, they are still the best thatare going in the world. 

“T was struck by a remark which M. made a 
while ago at one of our criticisms. He said he 
knew that he was spiritually lazy, and he had 
thought a good many times that he would be will- 
ing to go to Sing-Sing if he could have his salva- 
tion worked out for him; but he knew he couldn’t, 
and that he had got to work it out for himself. You 
can work out your salvation in an easier way than 
by going to Sing-Sing. You can do it by turning 
your hearts into this chaanel into which my heart 
was turned forty years ago. If you become thor- 
oughly devoted to those three things, so that you 
can see goodness and greatness in them, and can 
give yourselves heart and soul to them, there will 
be an end of your temptations. You will find in 
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this direction full occupation for all your faculties. 
I know of noother way to get above the temptations 
of this world than to follow Christ ; and, as I under- 
stand it, it is following Christ to give yourselves to 
these enthusiasms I have spoken of. Christ called 
Peter and the rest of his apostles away from their 
kindred and friends, and said to them, ‘ Feed my 
sheep, feed my lambs; follow me; seek the 
salvation of the world as I have done, and you will 
find it meat and drink and love and sweethearts and 
children and every thing else to you.’ 

“1 have been led to practically carry out the 
spirit and purpose I had forty years ago in quite a 
different way from what I then expected. Instead 
of going away on a foreign mission, I soon found 
myself a missionary right where I was, and it has 
been as hard work as though I were in Sumatra or 
in Africa. 

“ Instead of carrying the revival spirit forward 
in the popular way by preaching, I have had to 
work these forty years to maintain the revival spirit 
in my own heart, and to bring it to perfection in 
the Community. 

“My course in regard to the Bible has been of 
the same sort. After working through into a pretty 
clear system of theology, and a thorough acquain- 
tance with the spirit and fashions of Paul and the 
Primitive Church, I had to embody the principles 
and spirit of the Bible in ways and institutions that 
to the common apprehension seemed very strange ; 
and yet I have been simply following the example 
set by Christ and Paul. The Community is really 
the representative of those three principles of which 
I have been speaking, and whoever is able to com- 
prehend the Community spirit, and heartily give 
himself soul and body to it, will find the existence 
of those three things in him—the missionary spirit, 
the revival spirit and the Bible spirit; and he will 
find himself above all temptation to idolatry of the 
affections.” 


NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 
[The following lines, which we print by request, are as purely 
doggerel as ever were put on paper; but the story is funny and 
quaintly told.] 
Talking of sects, till late one eve, 
Of the varied doctrines the saints believe, 
That night I stood in a troubled dream, 
By the side of a darkly-flowing stream ; 
And a “ Churchman ”’ down to the river came, 
When I heard a strange voice call his name. 
“Good father, stop ; when you cross this tide, 
You must leave your robes on the other side.” 


But the aged father did not mind, 

And his gown floated out behind, 

As down to the stream his way he took, 

His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book. 
“T’m bound for heaven, and when I’m there, 
I shall want my book of common prayer ; 
.And though I put on a starry crown, 

I should feel quite lost without my gown.” 


Then he fixed his eye on the shining track, 
But his gown was heavy, and held him back ; 
And the poor old father tried in vain 

A single step in the flood to gain. 

[ saw him again on the other side, 

But his silk gown floated on the tide ; 

And no one asked, in that blissful spot, 
Whether he belonged to “ the church ” or not. 


Then down to the river a Quaker strayed, 

His dress of a sober hue was made ; 

“My coat and hat must be all of gray, 

I can not go any other way.” 

Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his chin, 
And steadily, solemnly waded in ; 

And his broad-brimmed kat he pulled down tight, 
Over his forehead, so cold and white. 





But a strong wind carried away his hat ; 
A moment he silently sighed over that, 
And then. as he gazed to the further shore, 
His coat slipped off, and was seen no more. 
As he entered heaven his suit of gray 
Went quietly sailing away—away, 

_. And none of the angels questioned him 
About the width of his beaver’s brim. 


Next came Dr. Watts, with a bundle of psalms, 

Tied nicely up in his aged arms, 

And hymns as many—a very wise thing— 

That the people in Heaven, “all around,” might 
sing. 





But I thought that he heaved an anxious sigh, 
As he saw that the river ran broad and high, 
And looked rather surprised, as, one by one, 
The psalms and hymns in the waves went down. 


And after him, with his MSS., 

Came Wesley, the pattern of goodliness, 

But he cried, ‘‘ Dear me! what shall I do? 

The water has soaked them through and through.” 
And there on the river, far and wide, 

Away they went down in the swollen tide, 

And the saint, astonished, passed through alone, 
Without his manuscripts, up to the throne. 


Then, gravely walked, two saints by name, 
Down to the stream together came, 

But as they stopped at the river’s brink, 

I saw one saint from the other shrink. 
‘“‘Sprinkled or plunged ? May I ask you, friend, 
How you attained to life’s great end ?” 

“ Thus, with a few drops on my brow.” 

‘But I have been dipped, as you'll see me now ; 


And I really think it will hardly do, 

As I’m “close communion,” to cross with you. 
You’re bound, I know, to the realms of bliss, 
But you must go that way, and [ll go this.” 
Then straightway plunging, with all his might, 
Away to the left, his friend to the right, 

Apart they went from this world of sin, 

But at last together they entered in. 


And now, when the river was rolling on, 

A Presbyterian church went down. 

Of women there seemed an innumerable throng, 

But the men I could count as they passed along ; 
And concerning the road, they could never agree, 
The old or the new way, which it could be, 

Nor ever a moment paused to think 

That both would lead to the river’s brink ; 


And a sound of murmuring, long and loud, 
Came ever up from the moving crowd. 

“ You’re in the old way, and I’m in the new ; 
That is the false, and this is the true ;” 

Or “I’m in the old way, and you’re in the new, 
That is the false, and this is the true.” 

But the brethren only seemed to speak ; 
Modest the sisters waiked, and meek, 


And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way, 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide, 
A voice arose {rom the brethren then, 

“ Let no one speak but the holy men ; 
For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 
O, ‘let the women keep silent all.’ ” 


I watched them long, in my curious dream, 
Till they stood by the borders of the stream ; 
Then, just as I thought, the two ways met ; 
But all the brethren were talking yet, 

And would talk on, ’till the heaving tide 
Carried them over, side by side. 


Side by side, for the way was one, 
The toilsome journey of life was done, 
And priest and Gecker, all who died, 
Came out alike on the other side. 
No forms, or crosses, or books had they, 
No gowns of silk, or suits of gray, 
No creeds to guide them, or MSS., 
For all had put on Christ’s righteousness, 
—Old Paper. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 





v. 
b Sages children were quiet and orderly, and gen- 
erally paid very good attention to all that was 
said to them at these evening sessions, and we have 
no doubt that they received much benefit from the 
instruction given them. But nothing suited them 
so well as when some good story-teller took the 
chair. “Please tell when you was alittle boy,” 
or, “*Won’t you tell about when you was a little 
girl ?”’ were the appeals often heard from the cho 
rus of voices, and which seldom failed to draw forth 
some tale of interest. ‘What shall I tell?” asked 
Miss C. one evening, “I can scarcely rec7ll any 
thing of interest.” 

Children.—O, all about what you used to do, ever 
so many years ago, when you didn’t live in the 
Community. Please do tell us ! 

Miss C.—Well, let me see. Perhaps I can think 
of something that will interest you. When I was 
ten or eleven years old I used to go to school—the 
school was a very large one—an academy. In such 
a school as that there are quite likely ta be some 
bad children—at least, it was so at this one. I got 
in company with one or two little girls that were 
not very good, so that in a short time my mother 





didn’t like me very well, because I didn’t mind her. 
These girls and I talked over some plan for spend- 
ing the fourth of July. We decided to buy some 
fire-crackers. So we got some money and bought 
them, and the day before the Fourth we got together 
at my house to try them and see what would be the 
best way to fire them off. Mother didn’t know any 
thing about it. We went into the flower-garden to 
practice. We got some matches and tried vari- 
ous ways to fire them off. We put some under 
tin pans and some under a watering-pot; and 
finally one of the girls put one in the nose of the 
watering-pot. Well, we were not saisfied with just 
hearing that noise, and we experimented on making 
them sound differently. I sat down on the ground 
and watched the girls at work on them, when the 
first thing I knew my dress was all on fire behind 
me. Iran down the garden-walk and the girls 
brushed me, and tried every way they could to put 
out the fire. My hair was braided and hung down 
in my neck, and the fire had burned my dress most 
up to my hair. Suddenly I had an instinct-—God 
gave it to me—and I broke away from the girls and 
ran and jumped right into the fountain, which was 
in the center of the garden. Mother was looking 
out of the window up stairs, and the first thing she 
saw was the girls pulling me out of the fountain, 
and she wondered what could be the matter. When 
she came down and found me I felt badly enough, 
because I knew I had been a naughty girl. Mother 
sent the girls home. She didn’t know that they 
were burned too; their arms were burned and had 
to be bound up for several days. She took me into 
the house and took off my wet clothing, and when 
father came home she held up my clothes and 
showed him how badly they were burned. The 
back of my dress was all burned out, and my skirts 
were burned considerably. When I saw mother 
showing them to father I felt dreadfully criticised, 
and I made up my mind to turn over a new leaf. 


When I was a little older, about twelve years of 
age, I went to the same school, and I got in with 
another girl that was not good. My mother didn’t 
like to have me play with this girl very much. Her 
name was Celia. There was still another girl 
named Anna, that lived near by with her aunt, who 
was not a bad girl. One day Celia called for me to 
go to walk with her. Mother said I might go, and 
we invited Anna to go with us. Celia and I both 
had our silk capes on, and Anna wanted to wear 
hers, but her aunt had told her to wear her velvet 
cape. I advised her if her aunt had told her to 
wear that, to mind her, so she did. We walked 
along for some time, trying to find the foot-bridge 
but as we did not come to it, Celia said she was not 
afraid to go over on the railroad-bridge. This 
bridge had only a place for the cars to go on—had 
no railing, and only extended about a foot beyond 
the track. The river was very wide, but we con- 
cluded to venture over it. Celia said she wasn’t 
at all afraid, and she shouldn’t run. But when 
she saw Anna and me begin to run, she ran 
too. She had but just got across, when the cars 
came by as swift as lightning, frightening us terri- 
bly. We al! clung to a great tree that stood near 
by. We should all have been crushed to pieces if 
the cars had come an instant before. 

After taking breath a few minutes, we walked 
along until we came to the bridge we had been try- 
ing to find, where people rode over in carriages. 
There was a narrow foot-path by the side of the 
carriage-path, but it was out of repair and’seldom 
used. Celia said she was going across in this nar- 
row path, so we followed her. Pretty soon we saw 
a place where the boards were off, but Celia said 
she should jump, and she did, for she was a very 
reckless girl. Anna and I were more cautious So 
we planned it to both step at a time on one board 
that was loose at the ends but fastened s!ightly in 
the middle, thinking if we did so we should get over 
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all right. But she must have stepped first, for the 
board tipped and down she went right into the riv- 
er. The bridge was very far from the water, and 
there was a swift current. We could see Anna 
floating down the stream. Celia was so frightened 
that she could not say a word, but I called just as 
loud as I could scream. There were some men at 
work by the river-side and they heard me, and I 
guess they saw what was the matter, for they got a 
boat and went after Anna as quickly as they could. 
They took her into the boat and when they came 
where we were, they said that all that saved her 
was the ve/vet cape which she had on. So that if she 
had not been obedient to her aunt in that little 
thing she would have been drowned. It was the 
providence of God that kept me from falling into 
the water, for I didn’t have any velvet cape on to 
keep me from drowning. 


THE NEWS. 





General José de la Concha the new captain-general 
of Cuba, has arrived at Havana. 


Judge Edmonds, the noted spiritualist and author of 
a large work on spiritualism, died at his residence in 
New York city on Sunday afternoon, at the age of 
seventy-five years. 


The Connecticut election on Monday, resulted in the 
re-election of Gov. Ingersoll, democrat, for Governor 
by over sixteen hundred majority. Both houses of the 
Legislature are also democratic. 


The Samana Bay Company, having failed to pay the 
annual rental of $150,000, the Dominican Government 
has revoked all the rights and privileges of the Com- 
pany and has resumed authority over the territory granted 
—thus the bubble bursts. 


The struggle around Bilbao still continues without 
material change on either side. Marshal Serrano is re- 
organizing his forces and preparing for a resolute attack 
upon the city, while the Carlists are equally active in 
doing every thing to strengthen their position. 


Reports from the famine-stricken districts of India 
show a continued improvement in the general condition 
of the people. ‘The spring crop has yielded well, except 
in the district of ‘Tirhoot where 600,000 persons are yet 
dependent on the Government for food. 


The London Times of March 13, announces that the 
“Harness” prize of the University of Cambridge open 
to all undergraduates and graduates of not more than 
three year’s standing for the best English essay on a sub- 
ject connected with Shakesperean literature has been 
adjudged to George Lockhart Rives of New York, B. A., 
scholar of Trinity College. ‘The particular subject 
given out for this year, was the authenticity of the first, 
second, and third parts of the play of Henry VI. 


One of the Commissioners of the Board of Charities 
and Correction in New York, reports to the Board that 
Wm. M. Tweed is allowed to occupy a luxuriously fur- 
nished apartment within the official part of the pris- 
on where he receives his friends and relatives, and is 
apparently under no particular restraint in regard to 
personal freedom. It was found that this state of things 
had been authorized by one of the Commisioners, who, 
together with the third member of the Board, persist- 
ently refused to allow any investigation as to the truth 
of the charges. 


Some of the London papers are agitating the subject 
of incremation, or burning of the dead. The growth of 
that city is so enormous that cemeteries once located far 
outside the city limits, are now surrounded by a dense 
population. The plan proposed is tu have a system of 
public furnaces located at convenient points where the 
bodies of the dead poor can be easily and rapidly re- 
duced to ashes. Of course a great deal of horror is ex- 
pressed by sentimentalists and others at the idea of 
burning the bodies of departed friends, but the ques- 
tion is becoming a serious one in our large cities, and ulti- 
mately superstition and sentimentality will have to give 
way before science and common sense. The subject is 
a difficult one to decide so long as it is so connected 
with the religious faith of the people. The resurrection 
of the material body being a cardinal doctrine of Christ- 





ian sects generally, it will require the utmost necessity to 
overcome a custom founded on a religious creed and 
strengthened by immemorial habit. 








“There is no cavity in the body which water is not 
fitted for, if you can get it in properly. Why, one of 
the very best things you can do is to wash your blood ; 
and the great folly we commit in going through our 
lives from childhood to grave silence, is, that we do not 
wesh our blood as we ought. Infusions of coffee, tea, 
chocolate, or cocoa, or cider, or beer, do not wash the 
blood, because with the fluid so taken in, something is 
carried in also, which befouls and defiles the blood. 
Just let a man say to himself ‘It is Saturday night, I 
have worked hard all the week, and Sunday shall be a 
day of rest tome. I am now going to give my whole 
system between this and Monday morning a good 
thorough washing.’ So he begins to drink and drink, 
and drinks but little at a time, yet between Saturday 
night and Monday morning a healthy man can drink, 
without producing any disturbance, a gallon of water, 
Now let this come into and go through his circulation— 
through lungs and skin and kidneys and bowels; the 
waste materials are carried out—and when Monday 
morning comes, if he jumps out of bed and gives his 
external skin a good washing, the water that he washes 
in, will be foul. Or if he prefers to test that question 
even more thoroughly, all he has to do is to take a clean 
sheet and wetting it in good, soft, pure water, be wrapped. 
up in it and lie from forty-five to sixty minutes, and then 
have the sheet washed ina tub of water and it will color 
the water so it will look dirty. ‘The man has been washed 
inside—his blood has been washed. When you have 
washed his blood, tissues, bones, nerve, muscle, sinew, 
membrane, and brain, and every thing in him, he can 
defy all pestilence for that week. ‘he washing of a 
person’s inside is as necessary as the washing of a per- 
‘son’s outside, and the washing of a person is twice as 
necessary as the washing of a person’s clothes ; and yet 
there are those who are very particular to have their 
clothes washed with great care, who are not at all par- 
ticular to wash themselves.—Zaws of Life. 





COLLECTORS NOTICE. 





EDITOR ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—If you will print the 
enclosed notice in your paper, it will be of interest 
and benefit to many of your subscribers and the 
public generally : 

All persons engaged in any business on May 
1st, liable to license or Special Tax, must ap- 
ply and pay for the same for the new year by May 
Ist, or before commencing business, if such 
business is commenced after May 1st, or they 
will be assessed, and fifty per cent. penalty 
added to the amount due for such Special Taxes. 
Applications and money should be sent to 

J. Mason, Collector. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


One instance of faith that the Lord Jesus ap- 
proved of among his disciples, is recorded in Matt. 





8: 8. “But speak the word only and my servant 
shall be healed.” J. j. P. 
CHOICE BULBS. 
4 EACH. PER DOZEN 
GLADIOLUS, . ‘ ‘ $0 08 = $0 75 
TUBEROSEs (double), é ij © 10 I 00 
Address, [L. H. B.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 
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. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing d: M 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, 


Snot ’ 





Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 
The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ “‘Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. 


Price 25 


Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes.. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. ©.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely moanted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity gs and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 


Buildi 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, oward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





